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OPT he present number completes the 7th year, 
Or 14th volume, of the WeExiy Recisten. The 
“tle page and index therefor will be delivered or 
transmitted this day two weeks. «= 

According to the terms of the work, a payment 
of five dollars, in advance up to September, 1819, 
is now dye from every subscriber, a few that have 
already paid being excepted. Gentlemen who paid 
their last year’s bills to an agent, will be pleased 
to do so again—ail else will remit by mail, at the 
cost and risk of the editor; who is willing to be 
taxed with the postage to collect his dues, and 
to prevent every excuse for a non-compliance with 
the terms. As a general rule, bank notes in good 
repute at the places from whence remittances are 
to be made, will be received. The loss is consi- 
derable; but it is the proportion that we are yet com- 
pelled to pay to support the “system’’-—and “what 
cannot be cured must be endured.” Arother year 
may, probably, afford partial relief. 

The editor earnestly solicits his subscribers, one 
and all, to promptitude in regard to this matter. 
Ife has need for every cent that he can raise for an 
especial purpose; and the time and the trouble 
saved by an immediate closing of the accounts of 
the year, is truly important to the general concerns 
of the establishment. For the peculiar kindness 
and attention of Wis friends last year, he returns 
thanks—the like being extended on the present 


occasion will relieve him of many perptexities; and |& 


it is just as easy for a gentleman to forward a $5 
bill now, as it will be six or twelve months hence. 
Now is the dest time to do any thing that can be 
done—now. 

OPThe ceyenat tnpeEx, which has cost so much 
labor and so much money,-will be finished in eight 
or ten days, price three dollars. Gentlemen who 
desire to have it, and who have not yet paid for it, 
will do well to forward the money for it with the 
amount of their regular subscriptions. The number 
printed beyond the copies engaged, is small—as 
enough will be reserved to complete the extra 
sets of the Resisten yet for sale. Not above 500 
of the General Index are unappropriated. 

arin October next, it will be resolved either, 
immediately to put to press or entirely relinquish 
the hope of publishing, the projected volume of 
REVOLUTIONARY SPEECHES AND PAPERS. But it will 
most probably be published the ensuing winter. 





—_—- 
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Septennial Remarks. 


We have the pleasure this day to close the 14th 
volume or seventh year of the Weekiy ReeisTen. 
Something peculiar seems to be attached to the 
number seven; and we feel diyposed to stop a while 
to hold a short familiar chat with our friends, as to 
some thing's that have past. 

The plan of this work was new, the undertaking 
hazardous, and the responsibility very considera- 
ble. The repeated failure of many periodical pub- 
hications, after a wretched existence of a few 
months, warned the editor of a miserable end, 
whilst it camtioned the prudent subscriber not to 
waste his money on an abortion. But the project 
was wonderfuily supported in its onset, it gathered 


.bat promisesa mellow age ot independence. The. 
original principles of the work, the editor flatters 
Limself, have been as nearly preserved as the na- 
ture of things would admit of—local party matters 
and personal affairs have been rigidly excluded, 
though on the mighty quesiion when neutrality,was 
treason, the RecisTeER was noi either passive or in- 
active——but prompt to attack the enemies and earn- 
est to defend the friends of the republic; and it is 
hoped that no Am rican who sided with his ¢cotintry, 
has had cause to compliin that ought was omitted 
to encourage him jo well-doing, or in making a due 
record of his deeds of patriotism and valor—so far 
as ubility was affor.’ed to do justice in the case. 

The Register was commenced at the very best 
period for a work of the kind: we just had time to 
introduce the documents and facts appertaining to 
the irritable state of things that preceded the war, 
before war was deelared: it.was our,fortune to keep 
up a living history of its events, and to compile the 
most minute and extensive record of its incidents 
extant—this it is believed, may be firmly asserted 
without an imputation of vanity. 

The editor was under the impression that on the 
restoration ofa general peace, when matters for 
record would be scarce and articles of news rare, 
thata considerable diminution of his subscription 
list would take place. He has the happiness to 
state, that although the present list is not much lar- 
er than it was at the end of the war, it is, perhaps, 
doubly valuable—being nearly gleaned ofthe drones 
that consumed the resources of his establishment. 
The year ending this day has given to us (includ- 
ing renewals of subscriptions) about seven hundred 
new names; and the ratio of increase continues to 
be steady. ‘he work is read in every state and 
territory of the union, and many copies are sent 
abroad. 

For this flattering encouragement and solid pa- 
tronage of his generous countrymen, the editor rej- 
terates his hearty thanks. It has nearly enabled 
him to retrieve the most acverse fortune that ever 
beset a man resolved to act jusily; and the period, 
he trusts, has arrived when he may hope to look 
forward, instead of being engaged in repelling ar- 
rears. This is a condition indispensable to a faith- 
ful performance of the duties ofan independent 
editor. Lile the poor apothecary, in the play, 
well-disposed persons in every branch of businegs, 
have sometimes mournfully to exclaim— 

“My poverty, but not my will consents.” 
But he has nething to say about money-matters at 
present, except to solicit a continuance of that 
prompt attention to his claims which was exhibit- 
ed at this time last year—which made the seventh 
year, a year of rejoicing—a proud year in the his. 
tory of this favored work. 

The general pressure of documentary matter has 
prevented the devotion of so Many pages to mis- 
cellaneous and original discussions ot things, as 
some have wished; and others have severely repre- 
hended us on that account, as if we had been /ea:- 
ful of entering upon them. The considerate part 
of our readers, it is hoped, believe that we dare 
“to take the bull by the horis”—to attack even the 
mammoch in his vavlt—but of the time when, or 





strength, and has arrived to a degree of maturity 
Vor, XTV,—~~—99, 


the manner how,no man must dictate to us. 
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grateful for the counsel of our friends, we have in 
like manner endeavored fo repel the assaults of 
our enémies:—the last is not easy; few know of the 
snares and traps laid hy interested men to destroy 
the liberty of the press or countervail its influence. 
Another cause has sometimes operated to prevent 
the insertion of original matter—which was and is, 
a diffidence of our power to do reasonable justice 
to the merits of some subjects that we would 
write upon. 

‘The alarming extent of banking madness—a rage 
of speculation, threatening to consume the whole 
products of labor in the United States’ over and 
beyond a miserable subsistence for the industrious 
poor—together with the general silence of the 
press as if chained to the triumphal car of the rag- 
barons, induced us about a year since, severely to 
reprehend the “‘system;” and the same causes led 
ars for the Jast six months into so ample a discus- 
‘sion abcut it as to makeé us fear a condemnation 
for its extent—especially by some of our readers 
that reside in parts of the country not so much in- 
fesied by things called banks_as the people of the 
middle and west. Whether any good has resulted 


‘from this procedure, those most interested, for or 


against the manufactory of paper money, will judge. 
‘Though we shall rather retire from the subject at 
present, we will not abandon the hope of rousing 
many to a just ccnsideration of its nature and ten- 
dency. Some, indeed, in several parts of the union, 
are now fairly putting the question to those that 
would represent them in legislative bodies—will 
,0u check the progress of iniquity, and compel the 
banks to do justice? This is a question of far more im- 
portance, at this time, than any that can arise be- 
tween republicans and federalists; and one on which 
the honest men of both parties should cordially 
unite—the minority of either, in any district vex. 
ed by a bank, throwing its weight into the favor of 
tose put up by the papty in the majority, who 
shull be pledged to endeavor to cause the banksto 
uct ss—-Ahonest men should do. This is all that we 
wanit—let the banks be responsible like individuals 
are, and the people are safe. Wutrsour sucn ne- 
SPONSIBILITY, THE WHOLE 3S A CHEAT. 

We should have supposed from the freedom 
with which we have spoken of bank-men and banks, 
that no one would have suspected us of being in 
fluenced by them! But we have lately received 
iwo or three anonymous letters on the subject— 
one of them may serve as a sample for the rest, 
as follows—addressed to the editor: 

“A citizen of Baltimore, warmly attached to 
the interest of the community, takes the liberty of 
informing you of a report now privately in circula- 
tion, highly injurious both to your private and po- 
litical character. 

“The good resulting from the several numbers 
of ygur valuable paper on the banking system of 
the present day, is acknowledged by all; but ifthe 
report be true, that you (like many others) have 
heen overcome by the banking interest or its influ- 
ential friends, and that pieces on the subject, al- 
though written some weeks since, have not made 
their appearance, it musi be universally regretted. 
I hope that the Register 18 not closed against those 
luminous expositions which are looked upon as the 
chief and only hope of our redemption from the 
corrupt and ruinous system,” &c. 


Avonymous letters are seldom to be regarded as 
the ucts of a friend; and in general, whether they 
are 10 our praise or dispraise (and we have received 
half-bushels of them) we pay no sort of attention to 
tucis unless self-conscious of some error that they 





a S—— lS 
point out.. The preceding is inserted chiefly to af- 
ford an opportunity to say—that no essay, or article, 
or part of any pre | or article, which has appeared 
in the ReeisTer on banking, was written or dictated 
by any person whatever, but by the able author of 
the “paper system” and the editor himself, except 
the highly interesting calculations of interests attach- 
ed to one of the essays about the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, which were made by a friend skiiful in 
such matters.* <A flood of communications have . 
been received—but the writers seemed to be too 
much influenced on local or personal feelings, in 
some cases—and in others, not to have viewed the 
subject as it ought to be viewed. Some useful hints 
may have been gathered from these communica- 
tions, but the whole were rejected, or yet lie over 
for future use—and we feel certain that their in- 
sertion would not have forwarded the reformation 
desired. Many have had cause to exclaim—*‘de- 


end me from my friends,” and as we were handlin 
: YY, 


edged tools it was right and proper that we shouid 
handle them in our own way. But no tangible fact, 
regarded as useful to be known, shall be lost to the 
discussion—it shall be published when we think 
the time is best fitted for it to effect a general mea- 
sure, and some will be relieved of what they consi- 
der our neglect. The “report privately circulat- 
ed” is unworthy of notice; but, so help me heaven, 
if wealth were offered to me in one hand, and the 
power to crush the system of modern janking in the 
other, I would (2f J know my own heart ) greedily 
grasp and hold on to the latter. But we are all 
very honest until we are tried; and “lead us not 
into temptation” is the wisest petition ever put up 
to Deity. 

To conclade— 

Friends of the Werxiy Recister, who “for seven 
long years’’—and you also that for a shorter period 
have sustained this work, be pleased to accept the 
editor’s respectful salutations—it will hardly be 
his fortune to present you with another septennial, 
though he has no present design to cease from his 
labors, and hopes that the ReersTen will long con- 
tinue to flourish under his sedulous care and in his 
family. He thanks you for the great tenderness 
with which you have regarded his weaknesses and 
errors—but still feels conscious that you cannot 
accuse him of intentional wrong, either of commis- 
sion or omission. He has endeavored to give “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” 
on every subject touched. The same course shall 
be pursued—and the steady perseverance and faith- 
ful application, which have so much stood in licu 
of elegant, and, in numerous instances, of correct 
composition, shail still be exerted to perserve the 
character they have edrned. Much reflection has 
been exercised as to’ the broad plan of the work— 
no good reasons have appeared to alter it, and 
there is no design to change it in any particular. 








Paper System. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 
THE FARMER AND THE BROKER: 
A TRUE STORY. 

In riding through a neighboring state, in a stage 
coach, the slowness of which enabled me and my 
fellow travellers to take a leisurely view of the 
country through which were passing, my attention 
was caught by a house beautifully situated on the 
projection of a hill at no great distance. There 


— 





*Unless there is any positively stated as being 
written by other hands. 
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was something particularly charming in its situa- 
tion, and an air of independent comfort about it, 
that seemed to bear testimony to the happiness of 
{ts inmates. a 

I enquired of the driver, who genetally offici- 
ate as circione to us American travellers, to whom 
this fine place belonged, He told me the owner’s 
name, but this was all he knew about him. A fel- 
low passenger, however, who was both communica- 
tive and intelligent, now took up the affair of an- 
swering my questions, and related the following 
story, to which every landholdereught to pay par- 
ticular attention. : of 

“The person,’ said he, “who at present occu- 
pies that house, was about three or four years ago 
the owner of it, and an estate of two thousand acres 
of rich land extending all around. He was consi- 
dered, and truly so, one of the best farmers, and 
one of the most worthy men in the county; but 
about four or it may be five years ago, in one of 
his trips to the town of , like the unfortunate 
man who was on his way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, he fell among thieves, who eventually picked 
his pocket of all he was worth in the world. This 
little town had three banks, without capitals, but 
like all poor d—-is, exceedingly anxious to procure 
them, in the usual wsy, by exchanging rags for 
real property. For this purpose, in imitation of the 
great banks who set the fashions to the small fry, 
they employed brokers and other caterpillars of the 
community, to hunt game for them—to find out 

entlemen who had more land than prudence, and 
might be seduced into a persuxsion that they had 
occasion for more money than they actually want- 
ed. In short, to put into their heads some foolish 
speculation, by pointing out the means of obtain- 
ing the money to carry it into effect. 

“Four ef these worthy, useful and honorable 
eaititfs, accordingly selected out our worthy Far. 
mer, who uniuckily had a fine mill stream running 
through his rich meadows. They called upon 
fhim at the hotel where he put up, invited him to 
cline with some worthy bank directors, and gr.du- 
ally slided into his mind a strong notion to build a 
merchant mill upon his brooks, and enter upon the 
manufacturing of flour on a great scale, “But I 
have no money to spare,” said the honest farmer. 
This was the very point they wished to bring him 
to; and now was opened to his eager comprelien- 
sion, a way to get as much money as he wanted, 
so easy and so free from any danger of evil con- 
sequences, that the good farmer was surprised as 
weil as delighted, at the prospect of having as 
much as he wantec, with never being obliged to 
pay any thing butthe interest. In short to make an 
end ofa loxg story, he borrowed several thousand 
dollars, gave his note for it at six:y days, endorsed 
by his worthy friend the broker, and went home to 
build his mills, with the full conviction that banks 
were the greatest blessings that heaven ever show- 
ered down upon a country. The note was renew- 
ed several times without difficulty; the worthy far- 
mer finished his mills, but owing to some over- 
sight he never reverted to the fact, that there 
were already quite as many mills in the country 
as could find employment, and consequently he 
was without grist to his mill a good part of the 
time. To remedy this, he determined to pur- 
chase wheat to keep the mill a-going, and for this 
purpose he gave his note to the little bank, en- 
dorsed by his friend the broker, for a few thou- 
sands more to buy grain,—f>r it was nonsense 
to have a mill with nothing to do S ili the 
good farmer was perfectly easy—his notes he was 














assured, might run on @i// the day of judgment, and 
his cpops and the profits of his mill would enable 
him to pay all of in a few years: But the judgment 
ef heaven was on him for his folly. His crops were 
smitten with the Hessian fly two or three years irt 
succession, and not only his, but those of_all the 
country round, so that his mill was entirely idle. 
He was consequently under the necessity of adding 
the interest to his notes every time he renewed 
them, and his good friend the broker, who having 
now a fair presumptive title to the poor man’s es- 
tate was made a bank director, finding him getting 
to the proper pitch of difficulty, began to play off 
the various arts of thetrade. He was continually 
writing letters about the scarcity of money-—the 
curtailing of discounts—the difficulty of obtaining 
a renewal of his notes, and playing on his fears by 
all that infamous cant with which these reptiles 
preface every new extortion. All this time the 
predestined victim was testifying his gratitude to 
the broker for his friendly exertions, in getting: his 
notes renewed, by presents of flour, mutton, poultry 
and sometimes a fat beeve, on which the rascal re- 
galed his brother rogues, the brukers and bank dis 
rectors. At last, the broker had interest—that is 
to say, he consented to let his brather directors in 
for a share of the spoils, if they would refuse to 
discount the country gentleman’s notes, to frighten 
hir. x little. The notes were thrown out and the 
worthy broker, to show his disinterested friend- 
ship, came forward, in the most liberal -nanner, 
and paid them himself, by advancing the money, for 
which he only charged him three per cent 2 
month, ’ 

*“he poor farmer was now out of the frying pan 
into the fire—his wants grew every day more pres- 
sing, and the more he wanted money, the more 
his friend the broker made him pay for it. By ya- 
rious arts, which these wretches know so well how 
to practise—by creating wants, and then taking 
advantage of them, by playing upon his fears, by 
cajoling, by threatening and by falsebood, he drew 
the unfortunate fariner every day deeper and deeper 
into his toils, until at last in the agony of his fears 
of immediate exposure to his friends and family, 
and to ward off for a little while the hour when he 
must blush to appear before them, he was iduce:! 
to give a deed of trust of his whole estace for the 
mutual benefit of the broker and his werthy co-ad- 
jutors, the bark directors; whocontinued to furnisit 
the farmer with money until his debt amount ed to 
two thirds of his whole property. One day the bani 
shaved him, next the broker; and now in a few dats 
they will divice the spoil of the whole esiate, which 
is worth two hundred thousand dollars,but will pro- 
bably be bought a great bargain by the broker ancl 
his sweet confederates. It is advertised for public 
sale,and a worthy, useful member of society toge- 
ther with his family, is thus ruined and turned adrift 
upon the world, for the benefit of & race of worth. 
less drones—who destroy the wholesome prospe- 
rity of the farmer—who suck the heart’s blood 
of the industrious—-.nd whe by the extensive se- 
duction of these vile examples, have, ina great 
measure, desiroyed the land: marks of all honor: 
ble dealings between man and man, so that business 
is now little else than unprineipled cupidity; and 
trading and swindling are betome synonimous.” 

The gentleman here ended his story, and I could 
not help reficcting on the importance of the lesson 
itconveyed. Ht was a practical exposition of some 
principles latd down by me in my essays on the 


paper system, end furnishes a striking example of 


the conseqnerces of that system, to the other clay 
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ses of the community. It is a true story—I know 
it to be a fact—and that I do not exnose the vilc 
actors in this scene of villainy and seduction, is 
because I regard the feelings of their victim rather 
than the resentment of his tempters. If there be 
any thing I despise, beyond the dirt on which I 


‘tread, it is these worthless beings, who at the very 
“moment they are earning and enjoying the wages 
‘of the vilest roguery, have the insolence to associ- 


ate and challenge an‘equality. with the rest of their 
They and their precious com- 
peers, the numerous race of worthies, who descend 
to the lowest degradation of villainy, by counterfeit. 
ing money, which is itself a counterfeit, are equally 


the product of the paper system, and we may judge 


of the tree by its fruits. | 
I rejoice to see that you still continue to expose 
the monstrous abuses of this system; abuses that 


would not be tolerated but ina country ripe for the 
‘ vilest species of slavery—submission to a beggarly, 


upstart, and unprincipled aristocracy. I rejoice, 
too, that you promise in due time to pay your re- 
spects to these thriving adjuncts of the beautiful 
system of paper, the lottery office gentry—who fill 
the newspapers with their disgusting and filthy gar- 
rulity—who pay the great prizes in gold of which 
they pick the pockets of the poor—and who invite 


‘honest labor, in delectable verses and seducing pa- 


rocies, te come and gamble away its last shilluig.— 


- These are a precious brood, and bighly deserving 


the attention of the curious in the reptile spe- 
They furnish a most amusing study to the 
naturalist who wishes to investigate the sources of 
mischief possessed by the insect tribe—and to the 
philosopher who is at a loss for the connective link 
But after all, we ought 
notito throw all the blame an these worthy people. 
The different legislatures, who pass lottery laws 
with as little ceremony as they charter banks, are 
the real sources of the abuse Where there is ho- 


ney there will be flies—where there is a dead dog 


there will be maggots. I repeat again, we must 
thank the different legislative bodies, for furnish- 


. ing nutriment to these mischievous and offensive 


creatures, by sanctioning lotteries with as little 
hesitation as they make laws against every other 
species of gambling! In truth, the state govern- 
ments appear to monopolize all the profits of gam- 
bling, to the utter exclusion of every other species 
of bl:.ck-legs, except the lottery-ofhice men. 

You, sir, are the very man to rout this hitherto 
prosperous confederacy; at least to hold them up 
in their proper colours. They have laughed in their 
sleeves a long time at the world, and it is but justice 
the world should have its turn. Happily, you are 
not held in subjection to quack doctors who cure 
all diseases, and lottery-oflice men who make every 
body rich—you publish none of those advertise- 
ments with which they fool mankind. Your paper, 
devoted as it has e¢er been to the support of nation- 
al honor, and conducted as it is, in the spirit be- 
coming an independent citizen of the United States, 
is beyond the petty malice of the race of rag barons 
of every class and degree, who dare to threaten ruin 
and persecution to those who are honest enough 
to expose their conduct or who possess the spirit 
to demand justice at their hands. What, sir! is it 
come to this—shall a little upstart bank director— 
a mors, engendered and brought to maturity in a 
HUNDLE OF DIRTY RAGS, insolently tureaten you and 
t wiih persecution, for saying of them what is true, 
and they dure not deny—that they will not and can 


- not, pay their debts in the manner other peopie 


pay them, and yet are running in debt deeper and 


=) 
deeper every day? Really, the times are come to 
a pretty pass if a man cannot call a rogue a rogue 
—a swindler a swindler—a rag a rag—without be- 
ing persecuted by the whole tribe of rogues, awind- 
lers and rag barons! Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Niles, at 
the formidable confederacy of kites and crows you 
may chance to provoke. Remember that wirtus mille 
scuta—and truth is equal to a thousand weapons. 
You have already done great good—you have alarm- 
ed the dishonest banks for their very existence— 
and the honest ones, lest they should be involved 
in the general ruin that menaces the system. Iam 
convinced you will do still more, although in sad 
and sober earnest, I am not so sanguine as to hope 
a thorough cure. It seems to me that the whole 
paper system is nothing more than a contrivance of 
knaves to cheat honest men, and that nothing but 
a complete union of the latter can make head 
against the combinations of the former. This is 
hardly to be expected, since experience every 
where demonstrates that rogues are much more 


gregarious and apt to stick together than honest 
men. 











Illegitimate Rag Manufactures. _ 
Under the hope that we have succeeded in put- 
ting our readers on their guard against counterfeit 
bank notes, we intend to drop the subject, as here- 
tofore intimated, unless some pressing emergency 
shall require a resumption of it—we are sick of the 
nasty task of detailing the crimes of our country- 
men; but, incensed at the real authors of such un- 
heard of villainies, we will pursue them, until a de- 
moralized community, duly and truly prepared fer 
slaves, shall clearly intervene and render the chase 
hopeless. 

I believe—and “indeed and indeed,” I say it 
mournfully, that the notes of at least ONE HUN- 
DRED banks in the United States are counterfeit- 
ed, ard passed off upon the needy laborers and 
unsuspecting farmers and citizens of this republic. 
The unreasonible currency given to genuine bank- 
notes, through the instrumentality of hireling per- 
sons, or others interested in keeping them out—i. e. 
to prevent their payment, is the great cause of such 
impositions, after a consideration of the facility of 
making shops at which they may be lawfully issu- 
ed. Aremedy is in the hand of every man; and 
in the use of it a two-fold purpose will be equally 
accomplished—the /awful banks will be checked in 
their unlawful schemes of making money, and the 
lawless manufacturers of bills may be rendered 
amenable to the law. It is simply this—for every 
one to refuse to receive the real or counterfeit 
note, (as the case may be!) of any bank which he 
|does not know to be genuine, and to be worth, at 
tome, the amount stamped on the face of it, unless 
he takes it of some responsible person to whom he 
may apply for remuneration in case of loss. The 
business of shaving bank notes is now so happily 
reduced toa sort ofa science, that any one through 
the kind agency of a broker, may have his beard 
cut to such fashion as he pleases; and with a little 
industry and a little travelling, can get a hundred 
dollar note of the most of our benks shaved down 
to almost nothing!—Travellers, therefore—-men 
that are strangers, and whose object in being ina 
sirange place is questionable, should always be sus- 
pected if they offer foreign notes in exchange for 
any thing that they purchase or desire to have.— 
The innocent may sometimes suffer—but that suf- 
feri:g will produce a wholesome re-action, and the 
entire sin of the business be laid where it rightft'- 
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ly belongs—at the doors of our dirty and dishonest 
rag-shops, which are spread over our country like 
Norman lords to see that the curfew is duly tolled, 
and to enforce the “conqueror’s” laws, Indeed, it 
would be well if the rule were adopted by every 
dealing man, to enquire first what sort of money 
he is to receive for his commodity, before he fur. 
nishes it. 
WHOLESALE BUSINESS. 

In alate paper we mentioned the return of a 
police officer to New York from Canada, with thirty. 
three different plates for the manufacture of bank 
notes—The following additional particulars are from 
the N. Y. Evening Post: | 

“The public are indebted to Mr. Hays, one of 
our police officers, for having, in his late visit to 
Canada, broken up and dispersed a confederacy of 
counterfeiters and venders of spurious bank paper. 
He received such information before he left New- 
York, as enabled him to proceed to the principal ma- 
nufactory; though the manutactory was judiciously 
chosen, in a large forest in Canada. Here he found, 
if we understood our informant, a dwelling house 
and other buildings erected, with convenient apart- 
ments, and all the necessary apparatus for manufac- 
turing counterfeit bank notes, from the forging of 
the plates to the packing up of the bills ready to 
deliver out tothe retail venders. Each man seem- 
ed perfect in his particular branch. The engraving 
it is said, cannot well be excelled. 

The exact number concerned in this extensive 
manufactory could not be acertained; but it would 
seem, they drove their business with great industry, 
for they had always on hand a large stock. Any 
quantity could be produced upon the shortest no- 
tice, on the following terms viz:—Five dollars in 
specie for $100 in counterfeit paper of small deno- 


minations, or bills of larger amount, one hundred, 


for one, about equal to old continental currency. 
Purchasers were numerous and trade brisk. Mr. 
Hays seized and brought with him a large quanti. 
ty of their paper principally on the banks in this 
state, anda number of plates, as stated in this pa- 
per some days since. Some of the bills are so well 
executed, that it would puzzle even those most 
conversant with bank paper, to detect them.” 





LAW INTELLIGENCE—PHILADELPAIA, AUG. 7. 
Commonwealth, vs. James Purdee. 
Charged before the mayor of this city for passing a 
number of counterfeit notes. 

The public are aware that this kind of traffic is 
carried onto a great and alarming extent, but we 
believe the course of conduct that is now adopted 
by our judges will have a great tendency to check 
the glowing evil in and about this city. It is with 
sincere pleasure, that we state the very laudable 
and praise worthy conduct of judge Armstrong, in 
the case of the above named defendant. The de- 
fendant was brought before him yesterday for a 
hearing, upon a writ ofhabeas corpus. The judge 
very ably expatiated upon the enormity of the 
offence with which the defendant stood charged, 
and concluded by telling him that such was the ex- 
tent of the business in which he appeared to have 
been engaged, that he felt bound in conscience to 
demand such bail for him as wauld ensure his being 
forth coming at the time ofhis trial. He then or- 


dered him to enter into a recognizance of ten thou. 
sand dollars himself, and to give security in the 
same sum, for his appearance at the next mayor’s 
court, to answer, &c. 

The security not being given, he was remanded 
® prison, 





A person calling himself Russe] Myrick, has 
been arrested at Montreal, for passing counterfeit 
bills of the bank of Plattsburg. An accomplice 
who was guilty of the like offence, made his escape. 

Caution.—Under this head, a Providence paper 
states, that on the 6th inst. ‘*two persons were ap- 
prehended in that town, and examined before judge 
Martin, on suspicion of passing bills of a fictitious 
bank. ‘They also had in their possession about 
$4900 in new and handsome bills, purporting to 
be of the bank of Sandusky bay, Bloomingville, state 
of Ohio. The bills, a number of which they pas- 
sed, are signed by A. Young, cashier, and A. Ran- 
som, president. The judge discharged them, al- 
though it is believed that there was no such bank. 





More counterfeiters.—T wo men of the name of 
Dixon, alias Moore and Shirly, have been commit- 
ed to the jail of Pulaski for counterfeiting. From 
the confession of one of those swindlers, they had 
counterfeited upwards of 60,000 dollars on the 
state bank of North Carolina, the bank of New- 
| York and the Potomac bank. Thecelebrated Al- 

len Twitty was concerned in this manufactory, and 
had made off with the principal part of the booty. 
They kept their cave in Franklin county, Alabama 
territory, which was searched and a box found in it 
containing 550 dollars on the banks mentioned, 
some of which were neither signed or trimmed. It 
is said that these notes are well executed, and ré- 
quire a minute examination to detect the imposi- 
tion. The North Carolina bills are two dollars, the 
New-York ten, and Potomac fifty doilars. 

Fayetteville Register. 





The trial of five persons at Philadelphia, for mak~- 
ing, passing, or conspiring to pass counterfeit notes 
on several banks. Among the new forgeries de- 
tected on those “rag-barons,” were 100§ notes as 
of the Philadelphia bank, and 50’s as of the Hagers- 
town bank of Maryland. Their several stocks in 
trade shewed an intention of doing business on a 
large scale. 





The capture of a certain Abraham Stckes* at 
Lancaster, Penn. with a large supply of counter- 
feit bills, chiefly on a bank at Pittsburg. 





A caution from the police office of N. Y. about 
one dollar notes of the bank of Hudson, payable at 
the Mechanics bank of the city of New York—well 
done and very plentiful. These are such good im- 
itations that upwards of fifty of them were received 
by the several banks of New York before detec. 
tion! 

cpThe Western papers, as a “result of the mo- 
dern system of Banking,” notice a Dr. » as 
deceased of a wound inflicted with a dirk by the 
cashier of the bank of New Salem, O. The parti- 
cujars, from respect to justice in whose hands the 
cashier is, are not stated. 








 * This fellow had the following assortment— 
61 of 10, on the Farmers and Mechanics bank of 


Pittsburg $610 

26 3, the Westmoreland bank 7& 
4  do.the New Brunswick, New-Jersey $2 
1 1, the Western Reserve, altered to 50 
1 10, the Marine bank of Baltimore 10 
3 3, the Wooster bank of Ohio Q 
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The capture of four persons at Greénville, O. 
with a large stock of the following notes. They 
were very industrious villians and had passed off 
mav before their arrest — 

SiO notes on the Urbanna Banking Company— 
$s Mygvieita Bank—l0’s & 5’s Michigan Bank of 
Vetroit (we belteve no such bank exists*)—3’s 
Wank of New York—3's. Miami Exporting company 
—3’s Manhattan Bank of New York—20’s Mecha- 
nics and Farmers’ Bank of Albany—10’s Lancaster 
Bank of Pennsylvania. 

The capture of a man at Newton, N. J. calling 
himself John Hughs, with the following counterfeit 
bills very snugly packed up for business: 

58 Five dollar bills on the Ontario bank. 
19 Five dollar bills on the Mecltanics bank of the 
city of New York. 
5 Five dollar bills, Barker’s Exchange bank city of 
New ¥ork. ) 
13 Three dollar bills on the bank of New York. 
2 Fives on the Orange county hank. 
1 Ten dollar, on the Mechanics bank, city of New- 

York. 

1 ‘Yen dollar, on the Farmers bank of Bucks cour- 
ty, Penn. 
i ‘lwo dotiay, on the Mechanics bank, city of New 

York ' 

1 Three dollar, bank of Wilmington. 
1 One dollar of Fayette Co. Penn, 





apThe above is a very imperfect collection 
of things relating to the subject, whieh we happen- 
to see in the newspapers for the last two weeks. 





re 


South America. 

An interesting letter, of which the following is a 
copy, written by a gentleman attached to the Con- 
gress frigate, was designed for his correspondent 
}) this country; but as, from some circumstances, 
jt is supposed to haye miscarried, it has since been 
obliz? wiy communicated by the writer to the edi- 
tor of the Deluware Watchman. 

. Busxos Ayrxs, March 1). 

IT came to this cquntry prejudiced agzinst the 
Epanish character. I took it for granted that a 
Spaniard here was much lke a Spaniard every 
where else. A people born in tyranny, and educat- 
ed in the slavish principles of the Rowan Catholic 
religion, of whatever nation, I thought must be 
poorly qualified for understanding what was meant 
by freedom, and, of course, would not be able very 
soon, to establish any thing like a true representa- 
ive, or democratic form of government.’ The re 
sult of the French and Spanish revolutions were 
both fresh in my recollection. It is true, (having 
myself been educated a republican) I did come 
here with a belief that all men had equal rights; 
and even. that, under the same circumstances, they 
were much the game kind of animals, whether de- 
rived froi Catholic, Jew, Gentile, or Mahomedan;— 
but, judging from the events recorded in history, 
and having wbserved thai political and religious 
habits of thinking, like certain diseases of the body, 
become hereditary, and are cured with great difki- 
culty, I could hardiy flatter myself that the people 
of this country are yet in a condition to be governed 

*But they make a bank now in half an hour, and 
a dozen may be made in the United States between 








eun-set and dark, any day in the year; nothing else | 


being necessary than for afew menthat want money 
19 agree to print it. 
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by any <hing but a despot, in some shape or other; 
although they had, from their own peculiar situa~ 
tion and the situation of affairs in Europe, de- 
clared themselves independent. 

Since my arrival, I have been induced to change 
my opinion in favor of the people of this country, 
for various reasons, which can readily be stafed, 
and which as they are derived from plain apd sim- 
ple facts are easily comprehended. To state them 
as briefiy as possible, is the object of this letter. 
| In the first place, it is highly important to ob- 
serve, that there has never been an order of nobility 
permanently established here; nor has the influ- 
ence of the clergy obtained. ‘The difference, there- 
fore, between a people thus circumstanced, and 
those from whom they are derived, must at once 
be obvious.—But they have been in a state of revo- 
lution for eight years. What was their situation 
prior to this reyolyution, compared with what it is 
now? , 

Before the revolution, the government was vested 
in the hands of a viceroy, appointed by the monarch 
of Spain, whose powers were, of course, absolute. 
Under the denomination of this creature of majesty 
neither the person nor property of any individual 
was secure. ‘This despotic order of things is now no 
more. A provisionary constitution has been framed, 
which secures to the people the right of choosing, 
from each province, delegates to represent them in 


ja general congress, or convention. This convention 


of delegates elect from their own body an execu- 
tive officer under the title of supreme director, who 
remains in office during good behaviour, or rather, 
during the.pleasure of congress. Such is the ad- 
vance already made in the organization of a free 
government. The congress act as a check upon 
the ambition of the director, while its members are 
themselves influenced in their political conduct by 
the community at large, who elect them at stated 
periods. 

Before the revolution, there existed an inquisitorial 
power; by which many a helpless victim of clerical 
vengeance was immured. From the arbitrary deci- 
sion of this ecclesiastical court there was no appeal, 
either in religious or political affairs. Since this 
important revolution, the clergy from Old Spain have 
been removed, the authority of the pope renounced, 
the iquisition abolished, and religion left to stand 
upon its own foundation. All this has been gra- 
dually effected by the dawnings of religious and 
political light, without that effusion of blood which 
disgraced every revolutionary step of France. 

Before the revolution, there were no schools or 
seminaries of learning of any kind, except such as 
prompted the slavish views of the church or the 
state with which it was connected—WVow the case is. 
altered—Public schools are established for the 
instruction of youth in general, in which are 
taught, besides the common rudiments of learning, 
the principles of free government, and the-elements 
of military science. It is thus that the people 
are rapidly acquiring a correct knowledge of their 
inestimable rights—with the means of defending 
them. 

Before the revolution, the clergy possessed the 
power of suppressing education in general. They 
sought for and seized all books which were judg- 
ed inimical to their system of religion and politics, 
and exacting penalties from those with whom they 
were found. No individual or family was exempt 
from this odious examination; and publications hav- 
ing a tendency to enlighten the mind or improve 
the understanding, were doomed to destruction. 
Now, literature in general is freely toleratec; peli- 
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tical writings are sought for, and read. with avidity. 
The constitution of the United States, along with 
the constitutions of the individual states, and even 
the political writings of Thomas Paine, and others, 
are found in translation among them. The clergy 
themselves are rendered useful in being placed at 
the hea of literary institutions, where they pro- 
mote the interests of the revolution, by teaching 
the orinciples of free government, as well as the 
catechism. 

Before the revolution, foreigners, calculated to 
promote the best interests of society, were not al- 
lowed to settle in this country. Now, merchants, 
mechanics, tradesmen in general, from all parts of 
the civilized world, may be seen in every street of 
Buenos Ayres. But few have located themselves 
beyond the confines of the capital: although every 
encouragement is offered to them to do so. Land 
would be granted by the the government to agricul- 
turalists; and much benefit would arise not only to 
the great cause of agriculture, but to the general 
interest of society, by this most useful and virtuous 
part of any community, availing themselves of the 
privileges held out to them. 
| Before the revolution, slavery was tolerated tirough- 
out the provinces; since that period thousands of op- 
pressed Africans have obtained their freedom: provi- 
sion is made for their total emancipation, and the 
barbarous traffic of human souls, which still dis- 
graces the mother country, is at an end. 

Such are a few of the most indisputable and 
prominent facts relative to the political situation 
of this part of South America. It is the only part 
Ihave seen in a state of revolution, and may, per. 
haps, be considered asthe most important. It will 
of course be seen that my observations apply only 
to those provinces on the southern and western side 
of the Rio dela Plata, which at present constitute 
the Buenos Ayrean government. It is one of the 
Tost populous, and may be one of the most enlight- 
ened, of all the ancient dominions of Spain, either 
north or south of the equator. It claims at least 
a superior rank and consequence, from its having 
first shaken off the Spanish yoke and even conduct- 
ed all its revolutionary measures in a spirit of mo- 
deration which evinces a knowledge of rational li- 
berty, abstracted from that licentiousness, which 
spread ruin and desolation, and finally terminaied in 
despotism, in one of the fairest and most populous 
portions of the old world. Chili, Peru, &e. &c. are 
following the example of Buenos Ayres. They are 
in a revolutionary state. Chili was declared inde- 
pendent on the sixteenth of February last. The 
spontaneous effusion of joy which the news of this 
great event produced in the Buenos Ayreans I 
have just witnessed. It was not the illumination of 
the capital with artificial light, upon which a slav- 
ish multitude might gaze, uninterested in ite ob- 
ject, that produced the best evidence of sineere re- 
joicing on this occasion: a brighter flame could be 
discerned illuminating the countenance of every in- 
dividual, and therefore evincing that unfeigned re- 
gard, which one portion of a great community may 
be naturally supposed to feel for another struggling 
in the same righteous cause, and assuming the 
same independent attitude.* 
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*Having but a short time before been present at 
the coronation of the king of Portugal, &c. in Rio 
de Janerio, and witnessed the illumination which 
followed, 1 could not but be struck most forcibly 
with the difference in the object and effects of these 
events: In the one, the clains of arbitrary power 
were but more firmly rivetted, and i 
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But. they have yet a government to: establish 

upon the principles of which their political happt- 
ness in future willdepend. Already they are celi- 
berating upon a constitution which is to be perma- 
nent. May wisdom guide theit councils in this 
most important of all humanconcerns. ‘Their inde- 
pendence has been solemnly deciared, and they will 
undoubtedly be able to maintain it while they con- 
tinue in a state of union, even without the addition of 
the provinces ‘on the eastern and northern si‘le of 
the great Rio de la Plata, which belonged to the 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres under the royal 
government. These provinces are the Banda Ori- 
ental, Intre Rios and Paraguay. The two former 
under the dominion of Artigas, a refractory chief, 
who refuses to send delegates to the general con- 
gress, and appears to aim ut a separate government; 
but professes to L2 a republican.—The latter is un- 
der the government of don Gracia, who stiles him- 
self dictator. He also refuses to unite with the Bue- 
nos Ayreans; but is likewise opposed to the royal 
government. All the ports in the dominions of 
Artigas, are either blockaded by, or in the posses- 
sion of the Portuguese, with whom he is unable to 
contend. Hence the Bnenos Ayreans suffer the 
encroachments of these foreigners, who have avail- 
ed themselves of this unfortunate division of poli- 
tical interest to extend their dominions; but this 
state of things, it is to be hoped, will mot continue 
long. 

When we take into consideration the events of 
our struggle for independence, and compare them 
with those of the Buenos Ayreans, tbe latter will not 
suffer by the comparison. Judging from what I 
have seen, I would say, that there is even less divi- 
sion in political sentiment among them than there 
was among us; nor are the annals of their revolution 
more stained with blood. They have not followed ii 
our inconsistent example, in withholding freedom | 
from a certain portion of the community, after de- 
claring that ail men had eqital rights! 

It is as much a matter of astonishment as regret, 
that we have remained so long unacquainted with 
our political brethren in the south; and particular- 
ly the Buenos Ayreans. It is equally remarkable 
through what contrasted channels the little infor- 
mation we have received respecting them, has been : 
derived. We have had no information of the Peal | 
state of this :nteresting people; although we have 4 
had partizans of Carera, partizans af Artigas, &c. ; : 
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&c* characters who in their own country are of less 
importance, in every point of view, than were our 
Arnolds or our Galloways, &c. 

The period, 1 hope, has arrived in which we 
shall cease to be deluced, It is high time for us to 
regard with the deepest interest, the situation of 
our brethren in the south. Our political salvation 
6 intimately blended with theirs.—The monarehe 
of the old world have formed, what they impiously 
term @ holy league, for the purpose of patching up, 
and preserving the the ancient system of tyranny 
and priesicraft. The free governments of the nev: 
world are the objects of their deadliest hatred’. 
‘These ought also to unite in defence of every thing 
sacred. Such [ hope will be the views which our 
government will now take, and lose no more time 
iN ACKNOWLEDGING THE INDEPENDENCE Of a people 
who have proved themselves as deserving as we 
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norant multitude looked vacantly on, without inic- 
rest or motive; while in the other the emancipation 
of hundreds of thousands from tyranny, was an ob 
ject calculated to awaken,and it did evidentiy 
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awaken, the noblest feelings of the saul, 
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were, This acknowledgment, instead of protract- 
ing the war, would be most likely to hasten its de- 
termination, and stop the effusion of blood. It 
might also have the happy effect of ‘accelerating 
the establishment of the representative forms of go- 
vernment among them, They have been too long 
anxiously looking in vain for some token of our 
friendly regard; viewing, at thé same time, our po- 
litical institutions as the best models for imitation. 

RB. S.. Since writing the above, an official accovnt 
has arrived of the total defeat of the Spanish army 
in Chili, This great event, which has been achiev- 
ed by San Martin, commander of the combined 
army of Buenos Ayres and Chili, is I have no doubt, 
a prelude to the overthrow of royal power in Peru. 
Thus, I flatter myself, a final end will be speedily 
put to royal government on the western side of the 
Cardilleras. 

I cannot conclude without observing how much 
this mission, and the public in general, will be be. 
nefitted by the labors of H. M. Brackenridge, esq. 
His talents, industry and complete knowledge of 
the Spanish language, have enabled him to amass 
a vast fund of the most interesting information, 
which f hope he will lose no time in making public. 
He was among the first of his countrymen, who be- 
gan to entertain correct views of the South Ameri- 
cans; as his letters, addressed to the president of 
the United States, before he visited Buenos Ayres, 
will testify. — 








Barbarian Captivity, 

An intimation was given in the French papers, 
shortly after lord Exmouth’s attack on Algiers, 
that a Frenchman, who had been in captivity 34 
years, with the barbarians, was one of the chris- 
tian slaves delivered up to that officer, agreeably 
to the treaty of submission then entered into by 
the Algerines. This unfortunate being, when re- 
stored to his friends, was quite ignorant of the 
events of the French revolution, and the convul- 
sions of Europe for the last twenty-five years, which 
grew out of it. This, we doubt not, is one of the 
rarest instances of liberation on record, and we 
are glad to have this opportunity (through the 
kind industry of a friend) of laving the particulars 
before the American public. We beg the reader to 
€xcuse any stiffness in the style which may be met 
with, owing to the literal translation that has been 
attempted. The extraordinary facts set down may 
perhaps compensate for ihe defect. | 

— [Wash. City Gaz, 
An authentic relation of the dreadful tortures which a 
poor Frenchman ( Peter Dumon_) suffered in Afv- 
ca, during a slavery of 34 years. “) 

In the year 1782, being 14 yeurs old, I left Paris, 
my native city, to follow, as « servant, le chevalier 
de Ternay. We embarked at Brest, on board of 
Hi. M’s ship le Duc d+ Bourgogne, which was sent 
to America. A few days after our arrtval at Rhode 
Island, where M. de Ternay died suddenly, 1 went 
to St. Christophe; from thence to Gibraltar, and 
from Gibraltar to St. Prochk, where 1 was employ- 
ed in-+monseiur count de Artois’s equipages. I 
started with M. Montmerry, who had ‘received an 
order to join the French squadron, then blockad- 
ing Mahon. . We eimbarked on board of his majes- 
ty’s brig le Lievre, of 14 guns, and after a stormy 
passage we were shipwrecked on the coast of Africa, 
between Oran and Algiers. The crew of the brig 
consisted of 149 men, haif of whom were drowned, 
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the Coubaly tribe, 18 excepted, (among whom ¥ 
was one) who had presence of mind enough to hide 
until open day. Arabians don’t allow themselves 
to kill in open day any one who declares himself 
their slave. As soon as the Arabians perceived 
us, they seized us, aud we were compelled to walk 
with them six nights, (they never travel in Cay time) 
till we arrived at Shisley’s mountain, which is inhe- 
bited by Arabians of the Coubaly tribe, and which 
is the residence of their cheyk.. His house is situat- 
ed upon a hill; it is the only one in the whole coun- 
try, the other Arabians encamp under tents. After 
we were presented to the cheyk, (whose name was | 
Schyd Solyman) who has an unlimited power over 
all the individuals whom the tribe consisted of, we 
were chained two by two, and during twenty-eight 
years; consequently I have been compelled to sup- 
port, night and day, with my miserable fellow- 
chain mate, the weight of fetters which made us 
inseparable. 

Every morning at 40’clock the slaves were taken 
out to work, sometimes at the mines, sometimes at 
clearing the mountain, or cutting down timber, or 
ploughing the ground. We were bound to work 
until twilight, and we had not any other rest but 
to smoke during a quarter of an hour some tobacco 
we could pick up in the fields by the way. Inthe 
morning, when we were getting out of the bagne, 
(that is, a large and dark prison where 4000 men, 
who were confined, and had for beds only a little 
straw which they could bring along with them, and 
where never penetrated a ray of the sua, or an: 
light whatever!) we each received two rolls, whic 
were black, tough, and very often mo@ldy, and 
some rotten olives; this was our only meal every 
day. We had but once in the whole year (the day 
of the circumcision of the children of the tribe) a 
small piece of meat and a little broth. If any one 
of us, haras-ed with fatigue and hunger, discon- 
tinued working a few moments, the chief guardian 
threshed him unmercifully. In short, so miserable 
was our fate, that (not one day excepted) tw» or 
three were found who had killed themselves. I 
remained 28 years in this dreadful situation; my 
life was constantly uniform. 1 am going to give 
the recital of the only incident which happened to 
me during the whole of that time. 

A Marabon (so they call a Turkish monk) who 
was trayelling through the country where we lived, 
gave us in alms 30 sequins, (about 200 francs;) our 
chief guardian wanted to get his part of it. I was 
the only one. who refused giving him any thing. 
Filled with indignation on account of my refusal, 
he treated me every day in the most cruel manner. 
Every morning when I was getting out of the bag- 
ne, he overwhelmed me with injuries and blows. 
Tired of such a life, I resolved to put an end to it 
by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I de- 
termined to kill at the first blow he would give me. 
I did not wait a long time for the opportunity of 
executing my purpose; the next day, when I was 
going to work, he came to me, and began to strike 
me; I went back, and having seized a large stone, 1 
threw it against his face, and beat the right eye 
out of his head. 1 was instantly surrounded by 
Arabians, who tied me to a mule; and, after having 
been threshed in a dreadful way, I was bro’t before 
the cheyk. I happily had learnt to speak Arabic, 
and I was able to explain to the cheyk the motives 
of my conduct. Imade him perceive the cruel pro- 
ceedings of the guardian towards me; the cheyk, 
penetrated with the jusiice of my remonstrances, 
condemned isim to be hanged; then, addressing 





and the other half massacred by the Arabians of 


himself to me, which hand of yours has struck your 
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enemy, said he. He hes infringed on the laws of | 
the Korar and has suffered his punishment; now 
you must suffer yours. As I foresaw the chastise- | 
ment I was reserved for, I answered, 1 had thrown 
the stone with my left hand, in order to save the 
right. He then ordered the hand which had com- 
mitted the crime to be tied toa plank, and struck 
till the skin and flesh were taken off, which was 
executed immediately in the most cruel manner. 
After I had suffered this dreadful torture, without 
being allowed to dress my wound, I was compelled 
that very day to move round ‘a millstone which I 
was condemned to do for a whole year. 

The cheyk of the Coubaly tribe was always at war 
with the other tribes; and when he was forced to 
march his troops against them, he took along with 
him one hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to load 
and unload the camels, and generally for the most 
tiresome and painful duty. 

I remained 28 years amongst these barbarians, 
until the bey of Titre, (Titerie) who was tributary 
to the dey of Algiers, after some negociations en- 
tered into with the cheyk, had us conveyed into 
the country under his jurisdiction; we were then 
only five hundred in number; and walked eight days 
to get to Titre, where we remained about five 
months. 

The bey sold us to the regency of Algiers, for a 
sum of money which was deducted from that he 
was bound to pay for his annual tribute. After the 
bargain was concluded we set out, and arrived, 
after tour nights’ journey, at Algiers, where I re- 
mained a slave about six years. 

I was liberated in the glorious expedition under 
lord Exmouth, to whom I owe my restoration to 
my country, after a slavery of 34 years! 








A Roman Coin found in Tennessee. 

Nashville, July 7.—It has iong been a desiJera- 
tum with the learned to know by whom the numer- 
ous old fortifications, &c. in the western country, 
were erected. It is now in our power to add one 
fact that may serve to direct enquiries a little fur- 
ther. A short time since a cellar was dug in the 
town of Fayetville, on Eik river, in this state, not 
far from the lines of one of those ancient fortifica- 
tions so common in the western states; and in the 
dirt was found, corroded with a kind of rust, a 
small piece of metal, which being disrobed of its 
covering, was ascertained to be a Roman silver 
coin, issued about 150 years after Christ, and in a 
good state of preservation. It is in the possession 
of a merchant of Nashville, and has been seen by 
hundrecs, many of whom are antiquarians, and 
they are all satisfied it is a genuine coin, and one 
gentleman, who was lately in Italy, and saw the 
busts of the persons represented on the coin, de- 
clares the heads to be very good likenesses. 

On one side, around the edge, these letters are 
seer, 

ANTONINVS AVG PIVS P P TRP COS Lil 
on the other side, 
AVRELIVS CAESAR AYO P 111 COS 
Which is construed to read thus } 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, princp. pontifex tertie 
consule, 
and 


Aurelius Caesar Augustus pontifex tertio consule. 

The marks, letters, &c. exactly agree, in every 
particular, with the probable state of the arts and 
the history of the times; but how the coin was 


ed 
The following is an extract from Grszon’s history 
of Rome: Feo. 
**As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either gratifi- 
ed or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the 
thanks of posterity by placing the most exalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye 
easily discovered a senator, about 50 years of age, 
blameless in all the offices of life, and 4 youth of 
about 17, whose riper years opened the fair pro: 
pect of every virtue: the elder of these was ‘de. 
clared the son and successor of Hadrian, on cor- 
dition, however, that he himself should immedi- 
ately adopt the younger. 
it is of them we are now speaking) governed the 


ble spirit of wisdom and virtue. 
had two sons, he preferred the welfare of Rome to 
the interest of his family, gave his daughter Faus- 
lina in marriage to young Marcus, obtained from 
the senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, 
and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of 
jealousy, associated him te-all the labors of go- 
vernment. Marcus, on the other hand, revered 
the character of his benefactor, loved him as a 
parent, obeyed him as his sovereign, and, after he 
was no more, regulated his own administration by 
the example and maxims of his predecessor.— 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period of 
history in which the happiness of a great people 
was the sole object of government. Sie 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominat- 
ed a second Numa. The same love of religion, 
justice and peace, was the distinguished characte- 
ristic of both princes. But the situation of the 
latter opened a much larger field for the exercise 
of those virtues. Numa could only prevent a few 


harvests—Antoninus diffused order and tranquility 
over the greatest part of the earth. His reign is 
marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very 
few materials for history; which is, indeed, iittle 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind. In private life he was an 
amiable as weil as a good man.: The native sim- 
plicity of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or af- 
fectation. He enjoyed with moderation the con- 
veniences of his fortune, and tlie innocent pleasure 
of society and the benevolence of his soul display- 
ed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of 
a severer and more jaborious kind. It was the weli 
earned harvest of many a learned conference, of 
many a patient lecture, and many a midnight lu- 
cubration. At the age of twelve years he embrac- 
ed the rigid system of the Stoicks, which taught 
him to Submit his body to his mind, his passion’ 
to his reason, to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things external as things 
indifferent. His meditations, composed in the. tu- 
mult of acamp, are still extant, and he even con- 
descended to give lessons of philosophy, ina more 
public manner, than was perhaps consistent with 
the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an empe- 
ror. But his life was the noblest commentary on 
the precepts of Zeno. He was severe to himself, 
indulgent to the imperfections of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. Ife regretted that Avi: 
dius Cassius, who excited a rebellion in Syria, had 
disappointed him, by a voluntary death, of the 
pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend, and 
he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by mo- 
derating the zeal of the senate against the adhe- 
renis of the traitor. War he detested, as the dis- 





hrought to Tennessee we leave others to ascertain. 


grace afd calamity of human nature, but when the 
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necessity of a just defence called upon him to 
take Op arms, he readily exposed his person to 
eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to 
the weakness of his constitution. His memory-was 
revered by'a grateful posterity, and above a centu- 
ry. afier his death, many persons preserved the 
image of Marcus Antoninus, among those of their 
household gods: alee 
If a man were called to fix the period in the his. 
tory of the world, during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he 


- would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 


from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman empire 
was governed by absolute power, under the gu- 
dance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were re- 
strained by the firm but gentle hand of four suc- 
cessive emperors, whose character and authority 
commanded involuntary respect. The forms of 
the civil administration were carefully preserved 
by Nerva, Trajan, Hedrain, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in the image of liberty, and were 
pleased with considering themselves as the accoun- 
table ministers of the laws. Such princes deserv- 
ed the honor of restoring the republic had the Ro- 
mans of their days been capable of enjoying a ra- 
tional freedom. 

"rhe labors of these monarchs were overpaid by 
the immense reward that inseparably waited on 
their success; by the honest pride of virtue, and 
by the exquisite delight of beholding the general 
happiness of which they were the authors. A just 
but melancholy reflection, however, embittered the 
noblest of human enjoyments. They must often 
have recollected the instability of a happiness 
which depended on the character of a single man. 
The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, when 
some licentious jouth or jealous tyrant, would 
abuse to Cestruction, that absolute power which 
they had exercised for the benefit of the people.” 

Since the subject of the Roman coin has occu- 
pied public attention, we have learnd many facts 
interesting to the antiquarian. 

Some few miles above Columbia, on Duck river, 
are a number of fortifications and mounds, into one 
of which some young men dug a small distance, 
and found several well burnt bricks, about nine 
inches square and three inches thick, also several 
fragments of earthen ware, also asword about two 
foot long, differently shaped from any in use since 
the whites visited the continent, apparently once 
highly polished, but now much eat with rust. We 
learn from a respectable source that a gentieman 
passing over one of the fields of ancient slaughter, 
on the bank of the Caney fork, his eye caught some 
rude letters on a flat stone, he examined it and 
made out—we are all cut of. Who were the suf.- 
ferers we have yet to iearn, and hope that some 
fortunate discovery will one day satisfy the cravings 
of the curious. 
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Agricultural. 

The agricultural society of Virginia met at Rich- 
mond on the 8thof June. The president, Mr. John 
Taylor, of Carotine, took the chair, Seventy-four 
new members were admitted. Several communi- 
cations were rec .ved and a petition drawn to be 
Jaid before the next general assembiy, praying the 

t of a lottery of five hundred thousand dollars, 
for the benefit of the society. In case their prayer 
should be granted, a resolution was adopted, award 
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ing ten thousand dollars to the owner of the best 
improved farm in-the state, containing not less 
than five hundred aeres-of cleared land; five thou- 
sand dollars to the owner of the best improved 
farm, contsning not less than 259 acres; two thou- 
sand dollars to the owners of the best improved 
farm, containing not less than one hundred acres. 
Manuring, ploughing, artificial grasses, live fen- 
ees, stock of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, and. 
orchards, with every species of agricultural im- 
provements, will be highly regarded by the society. 


‘The premiums to be adjudged to the greatest mass 


of improvement made subsequently to the passing 
of the resolution without regard to the natural 
quality of the soil. Persons claiming the premi- 
ums must notify the society before the first day of 
January, 1815. 

The farms to be reviewed by persons deputed 
for that purpose in June, 1825, and 26, and the pre- 
miums paid to whom awarded on the first day of 
January, 1627. Should an equality happen among 
the claimants, the premiums to be equally distri- 
buted by the society. 

The following elegant address was delivered by 
the president of the society. [ Genius of Liberty. 
To the society of Virginia for promoting agriculture. 

The chief obstacle to the success of a society for 
promoting agriculture in Virginia, in my view, is 
the morbid aversion to writing on that subject for 
publication. What man was without letters, agri- 
culture would become without their use. Had any 
science renounced the benefits derived from the 
art of printing, it would have lingered far behind its 
sisters in improvement. Sciences, universally the 
same, enjoy the great advantages of reaping har- 
vests from every clime, and of being enriched by 
the contributions of every language. But the sub- 
jection of agriculture to the climate, soil, and cir- 
cumstances of the position, upon which she must 
exert her talents, renders her unable to extract a 
system from foreign compositions, suitable to dis- 
similar meridians; and exposes her to errors and 
disappointments, from incongruous imitations of 
foreign practices. 

Writing, printing and publishing, are even more 
necessary for the improvement of agriculture, than 
for the civilization and good manners of mankind. 
Itinerant by nature, man carries about his virtues 
and accomplishments, and attracts imitation by ex- 
posing them to view in numberless places to a mul- 
titude of persons. Converts from error, rudeness 
and vice, multiply rapidly; and the ardor of youth 
to excel in gracefulness, is a powerful auxiliary to 
the force of example. The principles of moral rec- 
titude are the same in every clime; but the improve- 
ments of agriculture are subservient to a vast va- 
riety of circumstances, immoveable, seen by a few, 
surveyed transiently, and beheld under the tyran- 
ny of habit, or with the caution of prejudice. Nor 
can the spectator catch at a glance the intricacies 
compounding the most perfect agricultural system 
whilst he intuitively feels the force of good actions, 
and perceives at once the beauty of elegant man- 
ners. As every country must acquire agricultural 
knowledge by its own exertions, or remain igno- 
rant, it ought to consider whether ingenious disco- 
veries or skilful experiments, wit] not be general- 
ly Jost by changes of property, or buried in the 
tombs-to which their authors are devoted, unless 
they are recorded and circulated by the same 
means, which have saved science from oblivion, 
and spread civilization, wherever jt exists. Is 
there a man who would wisl to carry out of the 
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world a useful discovery he has made in it, or who 
would not feel pleasure from the reflection that 
he may be doing good to mankind after he is dead? 
Ile a shrinks from publishing whatever may 
have this effect, commits an act he abhors, and 
loses the satisfaction arising from disinterested be- 
nevolence. 

No censure of the genius of our country is intend- 
ed by the observation, that it does not appear with 
much splendor in the science of axriculture; since 
the mind of man is not constructed for the compre- 
hension of abstruse subjects, without'study; nor for 
the attainment of skill without practice. An ex. 
citement to exercise its powers, must precede a 
display of its powers, must precede a display of 
its talents. The human mind is enfeebled by idle- 
ness, and rendered vigorous by exertion. By com- 
positions concerning agriculture, the writer will 
improve his own knowledge, awaken the under- 
standing of others, and cultivate the only mode by 
which perfection is attainable. Without them, 
whatever may be the genius of Virginians for the 
acquisitions of accomplishments by which they are 
adorned, it will become dormant as to those by 
which they must live. | 

The study of agriculture, and a habit of writing 
upon the subject, will bestow upon the wealthy 
farmers no small portion of pleasure, by furnishing 
them with means of escaping from the irksomeness 
of too much leisure, and from the regret of having 
wasted time in unprofitable employments. Those 
placed above the necessity of bodily labor, must re- 
compeénse themselves by mental, or sink into a state 
of apathy, unfriendly to healt, happiness and vir- 
tue. What subject can be better fitted for substi- 
tuting activity for langour, than one which can gra- 
tify self-interest, provide for the exercise of bene- 
volence, and awaken the love of our country. 

The strongest reason which invites us to become 
attentive to the encouragement of agricultura] 
publications, remain to be noticed. Agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, are the three great 
objects of individual interest, and national solici- 
tude. To preserve, each ought to understand its 
own rights; to lose them, ignorance will suffice 
for either. Though agriculture may need no char- 
ter, require no bounties, tlaim no monopolies, and 
ask for no legal augmentations of the prices of her 
commodities, she may vet feel an unpropitious legal 
providence, and languish under injustice. Though 
she may flourish in the enjoyment ot equal rights’ 
with her compeers, she may be stunted or even 
stifled by an unequal pressure. Commerce never 
confines her knowledge to the structure of her ships 
and the properties of the magnet; nor manufactur- 
ing, to the powers of steam, and the fabrication of 
tools. Both are politicians. Both write, publish 
and petition, to gain improvement, justice or favor. 
Both sift the laws by which they are affected — 
Why should agriculture confine her attention to 
vehicles, and lose sight of cargoes? Why should 
she be careful to her lands, and her tools, and care- 
less ofher crops? Bothher sisters shun this straight 
road towar<is impoverishment, and renounce the re- 
creation to be expected from the soups of charity. 
Every human interest inhabits a human heart, and 
every human heart pants for wealth or competen- 
cy. Ought agriculture to be indifferent to the bles- 
sings considered by her sisters as essential for hu- 
snan happiness, or remain ignorant of the extent to 
which their wishes may be gratified without injury 
to her rights? May she not at least be permitted 
to consider, whether bounties to expel competition, 
unlike premiums for exciting it, are likely to be- 
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get industry, perfection and economy; or idleness, 
want of dexterity, and profusion? Whether the 
English policy of forcing their manufactures into a 
competition of those of all the world; or the poli- 
cy of protecting ours against a competition in indus- 
try, even with agriculture, is most likely to com- 
pass the end which both countries have in view? 
Every social interest, to flourish, must know, whe- 
ther it buys benefits or scourges. If agriculture 
has determined whether an equal or unequal distri- 
bution of rights among men, or between interest 
composed of men, is most suitable to her nature, 
or most likely to advance her posterity, she has 
solid ground to stand on for making this enquiry. 
If her political ignorance is like a narcotic adminis- 
tered to a confiding virgin, no physician who wishes 
to see her vigilant in the preservation of her trea- 
sure, can disapprove of her acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of her own interests, and an acute dis- 
cernment of such ‘measures as may advance or ob- 
struct it. How can she gain a capacity for this 
discrimination, so essential to her prosperity, but 
by an industrious exercise of her best talents 


through the medium of the press. 


In a struggle for empire, among the true sound 
and virtuous social interests, ought agriculture to 
relinquish her pretentions to equality, af not to pre- 
eminence, and tamely yield up a prize, to gain 
which she has so largely contributed? Perhaps a 
free and candid discussion of her claim to jus- 
tice, may disclose some less worthy competitor, 
whose prowess may evince the necessity for a coali- 
tion between those interests, founded in principles 
of mutual right, and pure friendship. Are not the 
consequences of such an union to private happiness 
and public prosperity, worthy of a diligent enqui- 
ry? Laws may affect agriculture as well as com- 
merce and manufactures; and hence as powerfully 
require the attention of a society confined to that 
special object, as laws affecting commerce or manu- 
factures require the attention of societies for their 
improvement. Would not a resolution by a socic- 
ty for promoting commeree, manufactures or inter- 
nal improvements, to disregard legal favor, jus'ice 
Or injury, and to repose in legal ignorance, be a 
reuneration of the sources of success, and pro- 
phetic ofits fate?—The patriotic advocates for in- 
ternal improvement, far from confining themselves 
to mathematical discussians, contend that legisla- 
tion constitutes the source of their prosperi‘y or de- 
cay, and laboriously investigate its influence upon 
inferior objects. Are these enquirieg irrelative, or 
ought the cardinal internal improvement to be pro- 
hibited by its advocates from acquiring a species 
of knowledge, even necessary for the prosperity of 
her hand-maids? Is not a fair competition in indus. 


try, under the shield of equal laws, between the in-_ 


terests which cover ail, as necessary to excite emu- 
lation and to produce improvement, as such a com- 
petition among associated individuals? 

Supposing that the maxim “ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dum,’*'is as applicable to the science as to a cobler; 
and that the votaries ofagriculture ought to stick 
'o the plough, and continue to ‘whistle as they 
drive it for want of thought,’ whilst her friends and 
her foes are encouraged to become deeply learned 
in the subtleties of legis!ation; yet as no one denies 
to them the knowledge and skill necessary to make 
good crops. becausé all eat; it is superHuous to 
consider, whether verbal commuications and local 
examples, or essays and books, constitute the best 
means for effecting the end since all may be 
united, and each may operate in its own sphére.— 
Avriculture has certainly flourished most im those 
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countries, whére the press has been most extensive- 
ty employed as an auxiliary to example. Its great 
efficacy may possibly be owing to a quality of the 
mind, neither unfrequent nor inoperative. It is a 

ality, often offended by the wisest lectures and 

e brightest examples; but, soothed by the appro- 
pevatica it can make from reading, and delighted 

y a display of acquirements, drawn from the com- 
mon reservoir of knowledge. ‘To copy example, it 
looks upon asa species of plagiarism; and therefore 
the most beautiful agricultural experiment unre- 
corded, would be frequently as ephemeral as the 
tints of the butterfly. To yield to verbal lecture, 
it abhors, as a confession of ignorahce; and the ex- 
cellence of advice is apt to strengthen its opposi- 
tion. But the activity of this quality, unrestrained 
by the fear of degradation, and excited by the hope 
of applause, may be enlisted through the press, and 
become highly useful in the improvement of agri- 
culture. Whatever it can thence acquire, it will 
practice as its own and propagate with zeal; and 
its great share, both of talent and industry, renders 
it a coadjutor worthy of being conciliated. 

Great social ends are effected by seizing a crisis 
in public opinion. During the predominance of a 
temper for emigration, inflamed by the cheapness 
and proximity of a new land, neither precept nor 


example could demonstrate the propriety of im. 


proving the oid, or subvert the ruinous habit of 
killing, because we could fice from the corpse — 
But now, when this habit is checked by the general 
appropriation of good new land, by its high price 
and by its increasing remoteness from commerce, 
the public begins to look for prosperity in the true 
place, and to disclose some ardor to discover a re- 
medy for an evil, which emigration will soon cease 
to furnish. As we cannot much longer fly from 
worn out lands, and recompense ourselves for une- 
qual laws, by retiring to more fertile regions, we 
shall soon turn our eyes towards the means by 
which we may be enabled to live at home. Let not 


_ this new temper stop at hope, or evaporate in 


theory. Let it not be neglected by « society for 
pro ioting agriculture. Enlivened by writing, print- 
ing, example and experiment; excited by rewards; 
and encouraged by political justice, it is able tu re- 
cover the fertility it has lost, and to prevent the 
ruin of the state, which is impending. Neglected 
it will gradually sink into despair, and the favorable 
moment for effecting an object, filled with gratifi- 
cations for all classes of society, may possibly be 
lost forever. 





The American Navy. 
FYROM THE BOSTON INTELLIGENCER. 

We have reason to pride ourselves upon this 
arm of our national defence. Whilst the English 
writers affect to d™ arage the victories obtained 
by our frigates and fleets during the late war, un- 
dertaking to shew either the excessive superiority 
of our relative force in some cases, and in others, 
where this couid not be rade out, resorting to ar- 
guments to prove tle Britith superiority in skill 
and courage in spite of defeat—yet in almost every 
page of the “Naval Chronicie” we find American 
ships, seamen, gunnery and seamanship, held up as 
models for imitation-——as incitements to improve- 
ment in the Brittsh navy—or as arguments to pro- 
duce au apprehension of our ultimate power upon 
the occan. The lords of the admiralty have late- 
ly orslered a number of line of battle ships and 
‘Yrigates, to be built of the size and model of the 
‘merican vessels of the same class. 
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With regard to the superior equipment of our 
ships in the Mediterranean, we find agreat deal of 
jealousy prevails, among the naval writers, and one 
of them of late in addressing the lords ef admiral- 
ty, refers to the style and appearance of the Ameri- 
can fleet at Gibreltar, with evident soreness and as- 
perity. We are happy to hear, however, that the 
utmco:t attention, politeness and decorum is found 
to prevail whenever the British and American naval 
officers meet together in any part of the Sireights. 
As to our line of battle ships we may be allowed 
to express a doubt, if ever more admirable speci- 
mens of naval architecture were seen in the Me- 
diterranean, than the Independence, Washington, 
fand Franklin, have exhibited. The qualities of the 
two former of these vessels are weil known, and their 
strength, compactness, arrangements and fast sail- 
ing have obtained an established reputation; in ad- 
dition to which weare happy to hear, that the 
Franklin proves.to be the most rapid ship of the 
line, in her sailing, that has been seen in those wa- 
ters for many years. We are not acquainted with 
the comparative rate of sailing with the others, but 
learn that no vessel known in the Streights can hold 
way with her. 
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Criminal Law. 


FROM THE NATIONAY INTELLIGENCER. 

The Federal Gazette, of Baltimore, censures the 
delay which has occurred in executing the sentence 
of death on the mail robbere convicted in that 
city in May, and imputes it to the refusal or neglect 
of the president to sign what is called a death war- 
rant. It has not been usual we believe, for the exe- 
cutive of the United States to issue any such war- 
rant in capital convictions—we do not at present 
recollect a single case—Mr. Jefferson, we know, 
uniformly declined to do so. Indeed, it has been 
but seldom necessary, as the federal courts, acting 
in conformity to the practice of the states in which 
they are held, generally direct the execution of their 
own sentences, without any sanction from the exe- 
cutive authority. In Maryland, however, were ca- 
pital convictions are executed in virtue only ofa 
warrant from the governor, the judges of the fede- 
ral court conformed to the state practice, and re- 
ferred the execution of the sentence pronounced 
on the mail robbers to an order fram the president, 
who, we understand consents, to yield to what 
seems to be required by the Maryland practice, 
without which the sentence would necessarily re- 
main unexecuted until the next term of the circuit 
court of Maryland. 





: enanciegl 


The New Revenue Law. 


FROM THE AURORA, 
{ Mr. Duane—Since the adoption of the new laws 
of our custom-houses, ali the zotorious British 
agents have been compelied to come forward with 
the genuine invoices, and are hereby placed on an 
equal footing with the American importer and fair 
trader—the happy consequences of which are, that 
home goods have taken a risc, and that the Ame- 
rican manufacturer begins to see the dawn of a pros- 
perous <.iy, his goods are no longer hooted out of 
market, but are bought up with avidity. The 
cotton and woolen manufacturer may now go on 
with a degree of certainty as to the sales of his 
goods; for no British cassimere or sattinett can ex- 
cel those manufactured by the latter; and no Bri- 
tish goods can be substituted for our plaid, cham- 
brayz, and shirtings; therefore the former are safe. 
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It is a fact, and ought to be known that, the British 
have lately attempted to imitate our domestic brown 
shirtings. | A MANUFACTURER. | 


Rivers of the West. 


A writer in the “Inquisitor,” a very respectable 
newspaper, just commenced at Cincinnati, urging 
‘support for the canal proposed to be made round 
the falls of the Ohio, says:—“The water privileges 
connected with the canal wil] be of immense value, 
and the stockholders could not ask for more liberal 
terms than those which their charter contains: For 
who can calcalate the ratio in which the commerce 
of the river will increase? Let us look at the extent 
of navigation above the falls. 








MILES. 
The Ohio (from Louisville to Pittsburg) 632 
Alleghany (navigable above Pittsburg) 200 


Monongahela 100 
Muskingum 70 
Hockhocking 70 
Kenhawa (to the great rapids) 90 
Scicto 200 
Great Miami 150 
Kentucky 180 

1752 


All of the above rivers are navigable much far- 
ther for small boats. I do not pretend to be exact 
‘jn the distances. It will be sufficient for the pre- 
sent purpose to give a rough sketch of the immense, 
extent of territory, the commerce of which must 
pass through the channel of the Ohio. For let us 
next suppose only thirty miles of country on each | 
side of the above rivers interested in the river 
trade. This will give an extent of territory equal 
to a parallelogram of 1,750 miles’ in length, and 
60 miles in breadth; and would contain 105,000 
square miles, or 67,200,000 acres. If this be divid- 
ed into farms of 200 acres each, there will be 
336,000 farms. Suppose each farm to afford a sur- 
pls produce of three tons of flour, pork, &c. and 
the yearly amount of freight which must pass 
the falls will be 1,008,000 tons; which, with the 
present rate of toli ailowed for boats descending, 
viz. $1 50 cents per ton, would amount annually 
to the sum of $1,512,000. The toll of boats as- 
cending, is to be added to this sum. This sum 
would pay interest at 6 per cent. upon.a capital 
stock of $25,200,000. Whereas it has been calcu- 
lated that the expense of completing the canal will 
not exceed 200,000. This, to be sure, isa random 
estimate, but it serves to slow that the stock ofthe 
proposed canal cannot but be profitabie. The com- 
merce of the country will increase beyond calcula- 
tion; and the day is not distant, when the Olio will 
be literally covered with boats; freighted with the 
productions of» ‘uxuriant soil.” 


= 


General San Martin. 

We have been favored with the to!lowing sketch 
of gen Joseph San Martin, commander of the patri- 
ot troops of Chili. N.Y Mer. Adv. 

He was born in the distriet and county called 
the Nissiones, formerly subject to the government 
of Buenos Ayres, and is now about 45 years ofage, 
of good person and commanding countenance; his 
apprvuach easy, unassuming and affable. He was 








educated at Madrid in the first military school of 


the kingdom—afterwards joined the army, and re- 
mained tn service throughout, the whole of the war 


‘amon —————— 


lantry, hut particularly so at the battle of Allahera, 
at which he had the rank of colonel. The course 
pursued by Ferdinand upon his return to Spain, 
was so hostile to those who had distinguished them- 


[selves in his service, so sei pe to those pringi- 
ended, 


ples for which he had coxt that he resigned 
in disgust and ‘retired to his native land, bearing 
with him honors only, for bis services. He imme- 
diately entered under the banners of his country, 
and as soon as its emancipation was effected, sug- 
| gested the bold idea of crossing the Cordilleras— 


j exhausted his individual credit to obtain fands, 


and by his unceasing efforts, raised, embodied and 
disciplined an army of three thousand men, with 
whom he crossed the stupepdous Andes. After 
clambering mountains and descending awful pre- 
cipices, over an extent of ground exceeding one 
hundred and forty leagues, he arrived in the plain 
of Chacabuco, near St. Jago, before the enemy had 
an intimation of his approach.* He’ was there met 
by an army of more than double the number, with 
a powerful artillery, and it was there that with his 
Spartan band he decided the fate of Chili. The 
Passage across the Andes is at all times dangerous; 
there are passes of many thousand feet in height, 
so narrow, that mules laden cannot pass each other. 
The route taken was by an unfrequénted path, 
longer and more difficult of access than that usually 
travelledt and the fatigues endured so great, that 
he lost twelve hundred mules, two thirds of the 
numer with which he commenced his march. The 
passage of the Alps, so célebrated in ancient and 
modern days, offers:nothing in comparison. The 
African and the Corsican were respectively support- 
ed by powerful armies, and the resources of a great 
nation—San Martin created his own army, and e- 
lied upon the resources of his genius alone to sur- 
mount obstacles that would have appalled an Alex- 
ander. The former knew their climate, and the 
extent of their difficulties and of their dangers, 
and were prepared to meet and ovércome them. 
The latter explored regions elevated beyond the 
change. of the season,} and passed through defiles 
in which he was at any moment liable to destruc- 
tion, either from the elements, or from the more 
unrelenting hand of the enemy. 








Foreign Articles. 


FNGLAND, &c. 

The elections in England have been very violent. 
The argument of clubs has been plentifully used, 
with occasional applications of that of the horse- 
whip. There are few parallels in the United States 
for the mob-like manner in which the electors of 
England use the little liberty that they have. 

Messrs. Wood, Wilson, Waithman and Thorp, all 
as “friends of reform,’? have been elected from 
London. Sir William Curtis, who the quaker refus- 
ed to vote for, «2s noticed in our last, was left out, 
though he made a very great poll. 





*The battle of Chacabuco took place on the 18th 
of Frebruary, 1817. 

{The route taken compelled them to pass over 
five mountains, the extreme heights of which-are, 
of the mean elevation of twelve thousand feet. By 
the one usually travelled you pass only one, the 
others, are avoided by winding round so as to ren- 
der it less dangerous. 

¢+Although in the midst of summer, there was 2 
fall of eight inches of snow; had it continned two 





of the Peninsuh; always dwstinguished for his ral- 


xours more the whole army must inévitably have 
perished, 
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Sir S: Romily and: sir F. Burdett are returned 
from Westminster. It was stated thata Mr. Max- 
well had beaten the latter—Hunt had only 75 votes. 
Canning and Gascoigne are elected at Liverpool. 
Canning had 1654 -votes—lord Sefton 1280. Mr. 
Brougham has lost his election in Westmoreland. 
Grattan has been grossly insulted and wounded in 
an electioneering squabbie in Dublin. The borough 
of Southwark sends two opposition members. We 
are told that 500 of the electors of Coventry re- 
side in London—ergo, some are qualified to vote in 
both places. 

Stocke—June 27, 1818—U. S. bank shares—noth- 
ing done; U. S. 6 per cents- 1014.4 103. British 5 
‘per cénts, 73 3-8 1-4. : | 
~ The revenue improves—the last quarter is stated 
to have produced /.1,400,000 more than the corres- 
ponding quarter last year. ; 

The health of queen Charlotte is very precarious. 

A Londen paper publishes a letter from Peters- 
burg, which says that the American government 
are making large purchases of hemp. 

The Lonion Courier of the Ist July, speaking of 
the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambristie, says— 


“If they were really guilty of the crime of which 


they stood accused, their fate was such as the law 

of nations warrants. But as to the idea of their be- 

ing emissaries of the British government, it is too 
ridiculous a supposition to be seriously refuted.” 

The editor of the Liverpool Mercury says—‘“The 
late dissolution of the British parliament, reminds 
him very much of Ainorozo, king of Little Bri- 
tain’s, address— 

“My lords and gentlemen—get out 

Treland.—A letter from Drogheda says, “We 
have had no less than three men shot here since 
yesterday. Weare in the centre of massacre and 
war.” [These murders are somehow connected 
with the election. ] 

Fromthe Dublin Evening Post. 

This day (June 30) the election for the city of 
Dublin came on at the sessions house in Green- 
street. Mr. Grattan was proposed by Mr. Latouche 
and seconded by Mr. Guinness. Mr. Shaw was, 
proposed by the lord mayor, and seconded by Mr. 
Ball, the banker. There was no oppositien, and 
scarcely 40 <iectors present. Both gentlemen 
made speeches, and were very ill received by their 
audience. 

Outrage on Mr. Grattan, 


yo? 


9 


~ 


o’clock.—We regret 
exceedingly to state, that the populace broke out 
into acts of open outrage against their representa- 


tives. A chair of considerable value, highly deco- 
rated, was prepared for the representatives, but 
from the moment they appeared, they were receiv- 
ed with hisses and groans. ‘They had not pro- 
ceeded twenty paces up Henry-street, when a vio- 
tent assault commenced. The flag-bearers, in the 
front of the car, were attacked with great fury, 
and were obliged to convert their flag-staves into 
weapons of defence. The battle, however, was 
short. Missiles begin to fly in all directions, and 
we have to state with a mixture of indignation and 
horror, that Mr. Grattan received a contusion in 
the forehead; he was obliged to descend from the 
car, which was instantly torn into atoms. The 
right hon. gentleman took shelter in a house in 
Mary-sireet, and Mr. Shaw retired also. 
Further particulars. — Three o’ clock. 

The people m immense multitudes continued to 
collect around the house of Mr. Preston, (where 
Mr. Grattan took refure) assuming every moment 
amore determined and ferocious appearance. 

Mr. Guinness, and Mr. Grattan, jr. .ddressed them 


nee 





from the windows, but it appeared to produce only 
the tranquility of a moment. Lord Charlemont, 
and anumber af other gentlemen appeared at the 
window, when Mr. Phillips was recognized in the 
}street by the multitude, who immediately insisted 
that he should address them. He was according, 
ly admitted into the house, and he, Mr. Guinness, 
and lord Charlemont stead together upon the plat- 
form beneath the window. When silence was re- 
stored, Mr. Phillips spoke in substance nearly as 
follows: 

My fellow-countrymen, you know well that J feel 
for the humblest man amongst you.—( Cries of we 
do, we do. )}—and you also know that I feel for my 
country.—( Cries of bravo. )—In the name, then, 
of the character, not merely of that humblest man, 
but of that ceuntry als», I call on you to redeem 
both from the stain this day’s abominable turpitude 
has cast upon it. You have wrongs and I know them 
—I feel them—but, in the name of God, wreak these 
wrongs upon your enemies and not upon you? zea- 
lous and indefatigable friend. Remember he it was 
that gave you a constitution—and remember too, if 
all were like him, my poor countrymen would still 
have a country. (4pplause) Here do I, one of your- 
selves, address you, in behalf of yourselves—in be- 
half of the man of the people, and standing by the 
son of that glorious Charlemont whom I emphati- 
cally call the nobleman of the people. (Here there 
was an universal burst of applause, and lord Charle- 
mont repeatedly made his acknowledgments. )}——~ | 
Remember 1782. Remember the period of the 
abominable union; and prove by your conduct now, 
that you do not forget thosetimes. ( We will, we 
will. )—There is only one way of doing it. Do not 
insist on Mr.Grattan’s being brought forth; feeble, 
as his surgeon tells me he is, with the dust and 
heat of this immense multitude—(shouts_)—prove 
the necessity of his enthusiasm by acts not words. 
Gome, give him three hearty cheers, and then let 
every man go peaceably home. 

. This address happily produced its effect.—The 
whole multitude gave three distinct cheers, and 
in a few minutes there was not atrace of this fright- 
ful ind which had so terrified the neighbor- 
hood. 


Mr. Grattan retired quite exhaused, to his car- 
riage, which waited for him at the extremity of 
}the Abbey lane. He was attended by Mr. H. Bushe, 
Mr. Grattan, jun. Mr. Guinness, lord Charlemont, 
&e. 

FRANCE. 

“More RESTORATION.”’— Hordeaux, June 17.—We 
are now very much occupied with an incident 
which interests the whole of the reformed church 
of France. One of the deacons of our church has 
just been condemned to pay a fine by the tribunal 
of police for not having decorated his house with 
the usual hangings, during the procession of the 
host on Corpus Christi day. This prosecution ap- 
pears to usa manifest violation of the fifth article 
of the charter; but what appears more surprising 
still, are the arguments employed by the public 
ministry, (the law officers of the crown) who de- 
manded the condemnation. They rested these ar- 
guments on a regulation of 1757, which they cited 
at the audience as their authority, and which you 
will observe renewed the rigor of the persecutions 
against the protestants, the exile of their pastors, 
interdiction of their assemblies, the annulling of 
their marriages,the declaration of bastardy on ibeir 
infants, kc. What must we think, in the age in 
which we live, of seeing such atrocities dug from 





ithe grave? 
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PORTUGAL. 





willbe enabled to reach either extreme—a dis- 


A Lendon paper saps—“‘It is stated, that a duel | tance of 270 miles—in five days, in the following 


with sabres was lately fought at Lisbon, by an Eng- 
lish officer and a Portuguese nobleman, in which 
neither was materially injured. It is added, that 
the nobleman afterwards employed five or six ruf- 
fians to assagsinate the Finglish officer and his se- 
cond, but they failed in the attempt.” 

(This nobleman must have been as bad a fellow 
as the prevost of the pious city of Edinburg, who, 
at a public table, drank success to the assassination 
of Napoleon. Se , 

ITALY. 

The Italian robbers, in the neighborhood of Ter- 
racina, have! lately performed an act of retributive 
justice, by dives:ing a band of dishops of a part of 
their plunder. 

GERMANY. 

It is stated in Vienna paper that the emperor has 
given to the prince of Parma, (young Bonaparte) 
the estates ceded to his majesty by the grand duke 
of Tuscany, the revenues of which amount 10 about 
1,280,000 florins. 

BWEDEN. . } 
’’ It is again proposed to forma junction of the 
North Sea with the Baltic, by means of a canal, 
the expense of which is estimated at 800,000 
crowns. 3 

RUSSIA. 

London, June 22.—On Wednesday arrived at 
Pertsmouth, the Burick, capt. Kotzebue, having 
been out three years from Cronstadt, on a voyage 
of discovery towards the north pole, during which 
she lost only one man, and the crew in all their 
visits to the coasts and islands never had to use 
force with the natives. She put in here for provi. 
sions—She lefi Behring’s Streights in July 1817, 
having proceeded as far as lat. 67. 

St. Petersburg, April 27,—There has already ar- 
rived 257 vessels in the port of Riga, and 66 have 
gone out, bui at Cronstadt, the sea is covered with 
ice, although the navigation from hence to Cron- 
stadt is open. 

Gen. Baron Winzingerode died on the 18th of 
June, at Wieshaden. ~ 

BARBARY POWERS. 

It is said that Great Briiain has invited the Rus- 
Sian government, to require a formal declaration 
from the Porte, whether it considers the Barbary 
powers as its dependents, and in that case, whether 
the court of Constantinople will guarantee the 
states of Europe against any outrages of these 
barbarians on their rights. 

The Swedish admiralty have hired three vessels 
to convey to Aigiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, a large 
quantity of artillery, balis, powder, anchors, ca- 
bles, &c. which ware in the arsenals of Norkoep- 
ing and Nycaepiny. 
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Viscount de Quabeck, charge des affaires of the 
king of the Netherlands to the United States, with 
his suite, arrived at New York, on the 13th inst. 

A bridge is building over the Allegany river at 
Pittsburg, which when completed will be of great 
utility to that flourishing city and iis neighbor- 
hood, 

The great western mail and stages, (says a Browns 
ville paper of Aug. 10,) from Washington city to 
Wheeling, on the national turnpike, arrived in 


manner. 


1. From Washington city to Hagerstown 70 miles 
2. From Hagerstown to Pratt’s, 20 miles 


below Cumberland 48 
3. From Pratt’s to Big Crossings 60. 
4, From Big Crossings to Nichole’s, 12 

miles beyond Brownsville 48 
5. From Nichole’s to Wheeling 44 

Total 270 


The promptitude with which this contract has 


been undertaken—the ample arrangements made 


for its faithful execution—and the favorable dis- 


position of the post-master general towards its 
general accommodation, leave no recom to doubt 


that this mail will open facilities of communication, 
and these stages w'll unite pleasure with safety and 
expedition far superior to any other into this wes- 
tern country. 


Western waters. The New Orleans Chronicle 


gives us a list of twenty steam boats, carrying near 
4,000 tons, which trade to that port from the up- 


per and adjacent country. 
Frencu Em1grants. A New York. paper men- 


tions tha!, though a portion of the Frerch emigrants 


to whom the Alabama grant was made, have occ’:- 
pied a part of ‘Texas as noticed in the Reetstar of 
the 8th inst. the body of them are opposed the pro- 
ceeding, and have no intention ‘to vacate their 
lands or speculate on the bounty ofcongress. ‘This 
is well—but the principle of things, as connected 
with either party of these men, is unchanged. 


ELOPEMENT OF caPT. Wricut, This iil-guided 
man has violated his parole of honor, and fled .— 
The following is from the Georgia Journal of the 
4th inst. ‘ 

Capt. Wright, of noted memory, has broken-his 
perole of henor, and absconded. On the 26th ult. 
(the day previous to his disappearing) he address- 
es the following note to the governor: 

“Sirn—On the 28th of May last, 1] was arrested 
by order of your excellency. Since that time I 
have waited in the expectstion, that a court mar- 
tial would be ordered for my trial. No charge has 
yet made its appearance against me. — I therefore 
pray that your excellency would withdraw the ar- 
rest. If you should think proper not to do so, suf- 
ferme to call and see you, as! have business of 
importance. 

(Signed) OBED WRIGHT. 

To this communication, no answer was returned. 
His fears, we understand, were considerably excit- 
ed by the premature statement in the Savannah 
Republican, of the determination of the president 
of the United Stutes to have him tried beiore the 
federal court for murder. Dreading a long and 
loathsome imprisonment in jail, and probably ap- 
prehending from the “hue and cry” which had 
been raised against him, that his conduct would 
not be impartially investigated, he took the fatal 
resolution to flee from justice. 

A reward of $500, has been offered by the ex- 
ecutive for his apprehension. ‘The deputy marsha} 
and assistant agent for Indian affairs, arrived here 
on ‘Thursday with a warrant to take him into the 
custody of the civil authority—but the “bird had 
flown.” 

Obed Wright is supposed to be about 30 ye.7s 





Brownsviile—for the fret time—on Wednesday last. 
it will pass three time 
Stages is, also, estabt.shed, by which the passenger 


of age, 5 feet 11 inches high, slender, trim built, 


a week, Aregular line: f|seid to be very active, fair complexion, light blue 
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reyes, and tie. brown haw 
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A procianation, by his excellency William Rabun, 
' governor.and commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the state of Georgia, and: of the 
militia thereof— x, # 
Waerras, captain Obed Wright, late of the 
Georgia militia, was on the 29th day of May last, 
arrested and confined by the executive authority 
pf this state, for a violation of ‘orders, in the com- 
mission of an outrage on the friendly Indians of the 
Chehaw village, in order that the determination of 
the president of the United States with regard to 
the manner in which he should be tried for said of- 
fence should be known: And whereas I have re- 
reived information, that the said Obed Wright did 
on the night of the 27th inst. break his said arrest, 
and abscond from the place of his confinement 


and probably from this state: I have therefore}. 


though proper to issue this proclamation, hereby 
offering a reward of five hundred dollars, to any 
person or persons, who may apprehend the said 
Obed Wright, and deliver him into the custody of 
the deputy marshal of the United States, for the 
district of Georgia, residing at Milledgeville.— 
And I do moreover, hereby require and command, 
all officers, civil and military, to be vigilant and 
attentive, in endeavoring to apprehend and secure 
the aforesaid Obed Wright, ‘if to be found within 
this state; and to give all aid and assistance in 
their power, to any person or persons, who may 
apprehend him for confinement, in order that he 
may be brought to trial for the crime of which he 
is charged. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
State, at the state house in Miiledgeville, this 
thirtieth day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and of 
the independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica the forty-third. WM. RABUN. 

By the governor, 
As. Hammonn, sec. of’ state. 
AFFAIRS AT MOBILE. 

The Mobile Gazette of the 17th ult. contains 
details of the proceedings of the inhabitants of that 
town on the conduct of lieut Beal/, commanding a 
party of U. S. troops there. 

Addin Lewis, esq. was chosen chairman, and a 
committee, consisting of the chairman, Messrs. II. 
V. Chamberlain, John Whitehead, Henry D. Mer- 
ritt, Samuel H. Garrow, and Godwin B. Cotton, 
reported the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: — 

Resolvcd, As the sense of this meeting, that we 
view the conduct of lieut. R. Beall, in marching a 
body of United States troops through the streets of 
the town on the 14th inst. in a menacing and in- 
sulting manner, armed with muskets and a piece 
of artiliery, and demolishing the jail and setting 
at liberty the prisoners confined therein, as a most 
wonton, and most unprecedented outrage against 
the feelings, the interests and the constitutional 
rights of the inhabitants of this town. 

Resolved, That the conduct of the the said liecut. 
R. Beall in arraying the United States troops in op- 
position to the civil authority of this town, and 
that too in a manner peculiarly insulting, and so 
directly tending to excite the inhabitants to arms, 
and to deeds of bloodshed and horror, was an un- 
warrantable attack upon our most sacred rights and 
privileges as American citizens; that his conduct 
in parading through the streets with his music and 
‘letachment, thus causing the inhabitants to assem- 
ble atthe said jail, and there turning the arms of 
bis country against our peaceful and unarmed citi- 
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ly ordering his sentry ‘to fire, were acts which we 
deprecate with feelings ‘of horror and indignation 
—acts which disgrace the character of an officer 
of the American army. - aoe: a 
Resolved, That we detest the infuriate passions 
‘ofa mob, though they might have hurled vengeance 
onthe heads of those who dared to arouse them; 
} that we will appeal to the competent authority, for 
the enjoyment of that sacred boon of our constitu- 
tion, that “the military be subordinate to the civil 
power,” 
After which, Addin Lewis, John King, jun. Sa- 
muel H. Garrow, H. H. Rolston, H. V. Chamber- 
lain, Alvin Robishaw, and Thomas Powell, were 
appointed to draft a memorial to the president of 
the U.S. on the occasion. 
The same paper contains the following note from 
It. Beall:— ’ 
Lieut. Beall requests a suspension of the public opi- 
nion, in reference to the discharge of his late un- 
pleasant duty, until a proper investigation can take 
place. Inthe meantime, however, let it be under- 
stood, that the ground upon which the county jail 
had been temporarily erected, was the public hos- 
pital lot of the United States. 





Hamilton, the soldier who assassinated maj. Bird- 
sall, has been turned over to the civil authority 
by order of the secretary of war. 

Kentucky. The late treasurer of this state, 
John P. Thomas, esq. found delinquent in a large 
sum by the last general assembly, has honorably 
settled up his accounts, and refunded the money. 

A Pedestrian race, of sufficient importance to 
occupy acolumn of one of the largest London 
newspapers, for $500, was run near Baltimore on 
Tuesday last—a Marylander against an English- 
man;—the latter, as it should be in every case, 
was fairly beaten. The distance, 100 yards, was 
run in eight seconds, by the stop watch—so say eyeé- 
witnesses. A large sum was depending on its issue. 

Town lots.—There is te be a town somewhere in 
che Alabama territory, to be called “Florence’’— 
52 lots in it were lately sold for eirhty-two thousand 
dollars. 

Mutiny. The crew of the brig Pedlar of New- 
York rose upon their officers while lying at Smyr- 
na, A party from a French frigate lymg near re- 
stored order, and carried off the mutineers in irons; 
and the commander seemed much disposed to hang 
them at once. They were however given up to be 
sent the U. S. 

Maile, in steam-boats —It is stated. that the post- 
master general is about to avail himself of the fa- 
cilities offered by the steam boats on the Ohio and 
Mississippi to transport certain mails to and from 
various ports and places. 

The cotton crop is said to-be exceedingly damag- 
ed by the rot, in some parts of South Carolina. 

Williamson’s machine for separating garlic, &c. 
from wheat. Tne Enquirer” desires a description 
of this important machine—We shall endeavor to 
comply with the editor’s wishes next week. 

The Harmony society have, within a very few 
years, made extensive purchases of public lands in 
Indiana, on the east bank of the Wabash, about 
thirty miles above its confluence with the Ohio.— 
We are assured that, from a field of 150 acres, 
they had reaped, this year, six thousand bushels of 
wheat, being at the rate of forty bushels an acre. 
The land cost them two dollars an acre. In Eng- 
land, land is worth 20 or 30 years’ purchase!! In 
indiana, a single crop pays about twenty times the 





zeas and threatening to fire upon them, and actual- 


price of the land —Nat, Int. 
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